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Book Notices. 303 

The Discovery of America by John Cabot in 1497. Being Extracts 
from the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada, relative to a 
Cabot celebration in iSpj, and the Voyages of the Cabots, a paper 
from the Transactions of the Society in i8p6, with Appendices on 
Kindred Subjects, by Samuel Edward Dawson, Lit. D. (Laval). 
Ottawa, iSp6. For sale by James Hope and Sons. 

At the meeting of the Royal Society of Canada, held at Ottawa 
in May, 1896, it was decided to make arrangements for a meeting 
at Halifax in 1897, in order to commemorate the discovery of the 
mainland of America by John Cabot in 1497. A committee was 
also appointed to obtain designs for a monument, to cost not less 
than $1,000, to be erected at Sydney, Cape Breton Island, in honour 
of the discoverer. 

The Society does not commit itself to a theory of Cabot's land- 
fall, but selects Sydney as on the whole the best site for the pro- 
posed monument. 

Dr. Dawson's paper on the Voyages of the Cabots is a sequel to 
his paper on the same subject in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society for 1894. In that he argued in favour of Cape Breton as the 
landfall of Cabot, and he now considers the objections which have 
been made to his theory, by Mr. Justice Prowse, the historian of 
Newfoundland, and by Mr. Henry Harrisse. 

Judge Prowse believes that the landfall was Cape Bonavista in 
Newfoundland, and he gives, as quoted by Dr. Dawson, the follow- 
ing reasons: the unbroken tradition in Newfoundland, and the in- 
scription, A Cabote primum reperta, opposite to Cape Bonavista in 
John Mason's map of Newfoundland, about 1616. 

Dr. Dawson rightly remarks that a tradition presupposes settlers 
to hand it down, and that there were no settlers for a hundred 
years after Cabot. 

The legend on Mason's map is not much stronger than the un- 
broken tradition. No such legend is found in any one of the maps 
published in the 119 years between the date of the discovery and 
that of Mason's map. 

Mr. Harrisse, in his work on the Cabots, published this year in 
London, makes the landfall at or near Cape Chidley, in Labrador. 
He objects to the Cape Breton landfall that in June and July navi- 
gation all round Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence is 
impeded by fogs, icebergs and undercurrents, and that, therefore, 
Cabot could not have reached Cape Breton at the time stated. 

Dr. Dawson attributes this astonishing error, as he calls it, to 
Mr. Harrisse's lack of personal knowledge of the north-eastern coast 
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of America. The fact is that in the summer a procession of icebergs 
and field-ice, i,ooo miles long, comes down the Labrador coast, 
where Mr. Harrisse now places the landfall of Cabot. In 1886, an 
uncommonly early season, the captain of the Alert found far to the 
south of Cape Chidley, on the 2d of July, heavy field-ice packed 
tight for 15 miles off shore, with a bordage of slack ice, ten miles 
further out. The land reached by Cabot on the 24th of June is 
described by him as excellent and the climate temperate, suggest- 
ing that brazil-wood and silk grow there. 

Mr. Harrisse supposes that Cabot, in following the coast, cast 
anchor at sundown and sailed again with daylight the next morning; 
a supposition which Dr. Dawson, who knows the Labrador coast, 
finds it impossible to admit. 

Fish were abundant on the coast discovered by Cabot. The 
vicinity of Cape Chidley is noted for its amazing quantity of cod- 
fish, and this seems to Mr. Harrisse to strengthen the argument in 
favour of the Labrador landfall. 

In answer to this it is shown from Prof. Hind's statement laid 
before the Fishery Commission at Halifax, that the codfish do not 
arrive at Cape Chidley until the 15th of August, while it is known 
that on the roth of August, 1497, John Cabot was in London, with 
the news of his discovery. 

Dr. Dawson closes his temperate paper with these words: 
it is not likely that there will be absolute uniformity of opinion upon this point, any 
more than there is upon the identity of the island, Guanahani, which was the land- 
fall of the great admiral. 

Wherever Cabot first came to land, he virtually discovered North 
America. Admitting this as an established fact. Dr. Dawson's 
readers must think it strange that he maintains throughout this 
later paper the erroneous claim made for Cabot in the paper of 1894, 
in these words: 

Upon that easternmost point (Cape Breton) of this Nova Scotian land of our com- 
mon country John Cabot planted the banner of St. George on June 24, 1497, more 
than one year before Columbus set foot upon the main Continent of America .... 
what shall Canadians do to commemorate the fourth centenary of that auspicious day 
when the red cross was planted on the mainland across the western sea ? 

Enthusiasm in a good cause is commendable, and Cabot's dis- 
covery was an achievement worthy of celebration; but if his land- 
fall was Cape Breton, the red cross was planted, not on the main- 
land, but on an island. Mr. Harrisse may very well remark, in his 
turn, that Dr. Dawson does not seem to know the Canadian coast. 



